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his pistols and sending a challenge, appealed to the Court of
Queen's Bench. Disraeli consoled Mary Anne for this anti-
climax by reflecting that at least she would be spared anxiety
for his life.

Austin stated that his charges were not against Disraeli,
but Disraeli's Party, and Disraeli's counsel apologised to the
court, which considered the apology inadequate. Therefore
Disraeli came up to be sentenced and made a long and remarkable
speech, in which he expressed not only regret, but mortification
for what he had done, in view of the fact that the charge had not
been made against him, but against his Party.

Having apologised he proceeded, more in sorrow than in
anger, to remark that although many illustrious statesmen had
sprung from the Bar of England, there was, in the principles on
which the practice of that Bar -is based, a taint of arrogance.
He then left his case with confidence to the merciful considera-
tion of my lords. He looked to the Bench to shield him from
the vengeance of an irritated and powerful profession.

The Attorney-General accepted this apology, delicately
ignoring Disraeli's remark about the principles of the Bar of
England. Consequently he could tell Mary Anne jubilantly
about the success of the speech, and the congratulations he
had received, talking as usual in superlatives. After that he
returned to Bradenham, travelling from London to Maidenhead
in a train drawn by an engine that attained a speed of no less
than thirty-six miles an hour, to find his father also delighted
about the speech.

It was now November, and Mary Anne, in the house at
Grosvenor Gate, dreamed over the happenings of the autumn
and winter. Throughout her stay at Bradenham she had
seen in Disraeli nothing but the ardent lover who lived only for
her. On her return he merged into a writer of perfect love-
letters and a poet on fire to rival Shakespeare in her honour.
He had even told her that his interest in politics was eclipsed by
his interest in her. Yet no sooner did the attack on him at
Maidstone eventuate than he leaped to defend himself, and in a
measure her, with all the spirit in which once he had attacked
O'Connell. Truly a strange, complex, fascinating, adorable
person, but very dangerous from a woman's point of view.
There could be no defence on the part of any woman against
charm such as his. Directly she heard the voice which attracted
her so murmuring tendernesses, she felt an irresistible impulse to
comply with all his wishes, marry him, and live that life of